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Hare, a name applied generally to all the
members of the rodent family Leporidse, ex-
cept the European, or true, rabbit. American
hares include the common 'cotton-tail' or
'rabbit' (Lepus fioridanus), the southern
marsh hare (L. palustris}, the widely distrib-
uted varying hare (L. americanus), which
in the northern part of its range becomes
white in the winter, resuming a brown dress
with the spring molt; the polar hare (L. arc-
ticus), white at all seasons; and the various
large, long-eared 'jack-rabbits' (of which
the best known is L. campestris, whose home
is on the plains. For the distinctions between
the hare and rabbit, see RABBIT.

Hare, Augustus John Cuthbert (1834-
1903), English author, was born in Rome.
He devoted himself particularly to the his-
torical and artistic antiquities of the cities of
Italy. His writings include Memorials of a
Quiet Life (1872-76) ; Cities of Northern It-
aly (1884) ; North-Western France (1895) ;
Biographical Sketches (1895) > Story of My
Life (6 vols. 1896-1900).

Hare, John (1844-1921), English actor,
was born in London. His tenancy of the Gar-
rick Theatre (1889-95) was remarkable,
among other things, for a fine production of
La Tosca, and perhaps the most popular of
his impersonations, Benjamin Goldfinch in
A Pair of Spectacles. In 1896-7 he visited
America, and again in 1900 with The Gay
Lord Quex.

Hare and Hounds, a game popular at
Rugby and since 1877 developed in England
into an organized sport, with a recognized
code of rules and many clubs for cross-coun-
try running. It is occasionally played in the
United States, where in a few schools and
athletic organizations it is a favorite sport.
The exercise usually takes the form of a
paper-chase where the 'hares' distribute bits
of paper along their course. This the 'hounds'
must follow after giving the hares a suitable
time to get well under way.

Harebell, or Bluebell, the popular name
of the beautiful, slender-stemmed Campanula
rotundifolia, whose solitary little drooping
pale blue flowers are borne on the finest and
most graceful of flower-stalks.

Hareld, or Long-tailed Duck (Harelda
hyemalis), an Arctic bird, characterized by
the great elongation of the tail feathers in
the male. Its habitat is the far north of both
hemispheres; but it comes s. as a winter
visitor.

Harelip, a congenital deformity, due to

a developmental deficiency, which results in
a vertical cleft of the upper lip, on one or
both sides of the middle line. It is often ac-
companied by cleft palate.
Harem, the name given in Turkey, Egypt,
Syria, and other countries to that secluded
part of a Mohammedan dwelling which is
reserved exclusively for the female members
of the household. The word is also used to
signify those who live in the harem. As an
institution the harem existed among the an-
cient Babylonians and Persians, and seems
to have appeared in one form or another
among all those races which, while practising
polygamy, have arrived at any considerable
degree of civilization. It has attained its
greatest development, however, among Mo-
hammedan races. Of late years the growing
feminist and nationalist movements in Tur-
key and other countries have resulted in
greater freedom for women and changed so-
cial conventions.
Hares, North American aborigines, one of
the main branches of the Athapascans, or
Chippewayans, who are scattered in small
groups along the banks of the Mackenzie.
Anderson, and Macfarlane rivers, between
the Great Bear Lake and the Eskimo domain.
They are employed as trappers and voyageurs
or assistants about the stations of the Hud-
son's Bay Company.
Harfleur, former harbor, France, in the
department of Seine-Inferieure, on an estu-
ary of the Seine, 5 m. s.e. of Le Havre, which
supplanted it as a harbor when the river be-
came silted. During the Hundred Years' War
Harfleur was the chief harbor on the French
coast of the Channel; p.3,120.
Hargraves, Edmund Hammond (1816-
91), British discoverer of the Australian gold
fields, was born in Gosport, Hampshire. He
became an Australian sheep-farmer, and on
Feb. 12, 1851 discovered gold at Lewis Ponds
Creek in the Blue Mountains, New South
Wales. He was appointed commissioner for
gold fields and was subsequently pensioned.
Hargreaves, James (d. 1778), British
artisan, the inventor of the spinning jenny,
was a hand-loom weaver near Blackburn.
About 1764 he invented the spinning jenny,
by which spinners were enabled to do eight
times as much as had formerly been done.
For thus upsetting old methods he was
mobbed by his fellow-workmen (1768), and
two years later he removed to Nottingham,
where he took out a patent.
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